SEDG-WICK-----SEED.

Sedgwick, CATHEKINE MAEIA, an Ameri-
can writer, was the daughter of Judge Theo-
dore Sedgwick, and was born at Stockbridge,
Massachusetts, 1789; died 1867. She con-
ducted a private school for the education of
young ladies for fifty years. She published
her first work of fiction, A New England
Tale, in 1822, and two years later brought
out Redwood, which was compared favour-
ably with the novels of Cooper and trans-
latedintoseveralEuropeanlanguages. Other
works of hers were: The Traveller, Hope
Leslie, Clarence, The Story of Le Bossu,
The Linwoods, Letters from Abroad, His-
torical Sketches of the Old Painters, &c.
She was a prolific writer, and contributed
much to the annuals and magazines.

Sedilia, in architecture, stone seats in the
south wall of the chancel of many cathedrals
and churches. They are usually three in
number, for the use of the priest, the deacon,
and sub-deacon during part of the service of
high mass.

Sedimentary Bocks, rocks which have
been formed by materials deposited from a
state of suspension in water. See Geology.
Sedition, a term including all offences
against the crown and government which
do not amount to treason, and are not capi-
tal, as seditious libels, seditious meetings,
seditious conspiracies. The offences classed
under the head of sedition are of the same
general character with those called treason,
but are without the overt acts which are
essential to the latter. The punishment of
sedition in Great Britain, formerly arbit-
rary, is now restricted to fine and imprison-
ment. In Scotland a distinction is made be*
tween sedition and leasing-making, or verbal
sedition, the latter being an offence against
the sovereign individually, not the govern-
ment. Both offences are punished alike,
namely, by fine and imprisonment.

Sedley, SIR CHAEUES, one of the 'wits*
of the Restoration period, and a great
favourite with Charles IL, was the son of Sir
John Sedley of Aylesford, Kent, was born
there in 1639, and died in 1701. He was
educated at Oxford. He wrote comedies
and songs; of the latter one or two are still
popular, but the former are not equal to
his reputation. His first comedy, The
Mulberry Garden, was published in 1668.
In later life he entered parliament, and
took an active part in politics. He uni-
formly opposed the unconstitutional policy
of James II., and was one of the chief pro-
moters of the Revolution.

Seduction, in law, the act of persuading
a female, by flattery or deception, to sur-
render her chastity. English law does not
give a right of action either to the woman
seduced or to her parents or guardians; it
only gives a right of action for seduction
as occasioning loss of service; but the word
'service' is interpreted with the greatest
liberality, and damages are estimated not
only with reference to the loss of service,
but also to the distress and dishonour
brought upon the woman's family by her
seducer. By the law of Scotland an action
for seduction is competent to a husband
against the seducer of his wife, and to an
unmarried woman against her own seducer,
but she must show that deceit was used
towards her. In neither country is seduc-
tion a criminal offence. The statutory rule
which prevails widely in the United States
rests both the right and remedy where the
wrong is inflicted, in the family and parental
relations. The action is therefore brought
in the case of an unmarried woman by the
parent (or guardian) as the head of the
family, and in the case of a married woman
by the husband.
Sedum, a genus of plants, natural order
Crassulacese. It comprises about 120 species,
mostly perennial herbs, erect or prostrate,
with succulent leaves of varied form, but
never compound, and with flowers usually
cymose, and of a white, yellow, or pink
colour. They are natives of the north
temperate, and cold regions, and are often
found on rocks, walls, and dry banks, where
nothing else will grow, many of the species
being remarkable for prolonged vitality
under adverse circumstances. The British,
species are known by the common name of
stonecrop. Of these the most striking are
S. TelepJiium and S. album, (white stonecrop),
both used formerly in medicine, and eaten
cooked or as a salad, and S. acre (biting
stonecrop or wall-pepper), also used for-
merly in medicine. Many foreign species
are cultivated in British gardens.
See, a word derived (through the French)
from the Latin sedes, a seat, and properly
applied to the seat or throne of a bishop,
but more usually employed as the designa-
tion of the city in which a bishop has his
residence, and frequently as that of the juris-
diction of a bishop, that is, as the equivalent
of diocese. See Diocese.
Seed, the impregnated ovule of a plant.
It consists essentially of two parts, namely,
the nucleus or kernel and the integuments.
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